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AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


“ Journal of an Expedition to explore the 
course and termination of the Niger, with a 
narrative of a voyage down that river to its 
termination, by Richard and John Lander, 
in 2 vols. 1832.” 

(Continued from page 346.) 

After the return of Richard Lander from 
the expedition in which he had been engaged 
with Captain Clapperton, the British govern- 
ment conceived the idea of once more 
attempting to settle the question as to the 
termination of the Niger. Lander voluntered 
his services, together with his brother John, 
and on the 9th of Ist month, 1830, they set 
sail for Cape Coast Castle onthe African shore, | 
with instructions from the lords of the ad- 
miralty to go to Badagry on the Guinea coast, | 


and from thence to proceed to Katunga, a|into the Badagry river, which is a branch of 
town far in the interior, and near to the|the Lagos. 





the borders of the sea and navigable rivers| of them arose and bowed, while others fell on 
have maintained with Europeans for the last| their knees before us in token of respect. 
three centuries, has had little other effect than) We reached the dwelling which had been 
to teach to the black man the crimes of the;prepared for us about three o’clock in the 
white, to increase the deformity of the native |afternoon; but as the day was too far ad- 
vices, to stimulate their avarice, to foment| vanced to visit the chief or king, we sent a 
jealousies, and to render them base and/ messenger to inform him of our intention of 
treacherous. ‘The abominable slave traffic|paying him our respects to-morrow morning. 
has, in a word, established in the land of the| “ March 
negro murder and rapine, instead of peace agreeably to yesterday’s promise, we visited 
and civilization. = I the chief at his residence, which is somewhat 

From page 48 et seq. of their journal, We! more than half a mile from our own. On our 
quote the following description of their land- 


: it ; E entrance he was sitting on a couple of boxes 
ing from the Clinker’s boat, and their reception) i, 9 small bamboo apartment, from whose 
at Badagry : 


_ |sides were suspended a great quantity of 

“ March ’ 1830.—Cheered by siX|muskets and swords, with a few paltry um- 
hearty huzzas, good-naturedly given us by brellas, and a couple of horses’ tails, which are 
the crew of the Clinker, at the desire of her| used for the purpose of brushing away flies 
gallant commander, we sailed towards the} and other insects. King Adooley looked up 
beach in one of the brig’s boats in the earlier} jn our faces without making any observation, 
part of the afternoon, and having been taken | and did not rise from his seat to congratulate 
into a canoe that was waiting at the edge of|ys on our arrival. He appeared in deep re- 
the breakers to receive us, we were plied flection, and thoughtfully rested his head on 
over a tremendous surf, and flung with vio-|his hand. One of the most venerable and 
lence on the burning sands. ancient of his subjects was squatted at the feet 
“Wet and uncomfortable as this accident|of his master, smoking from a pipe of extra- 
had rendered us, we had no change of linen l ordinary length; while Lantern, his eldest son 
at hand, and we walked to a small creek,|and heir-apparent, was kneeling at his side, 
where we were taken into a native canoe and jetiquette not allowing the youth to sit in 
conveyed safely through an extremely narrow | presence of his father. Every thing bore an 
channel, overhung with luxuriant vegetation.|air of gloom and sadness, totally different 
from what we had been led to expect. We 
shook hands, but the pressure of the chief 


23d.—At nine o'clock this morning, 





oy 
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It is a beautiful body of waier, 


banks of the Niger—unless they should find | resembling a lake in miniature ; its surface is 
a better or more practicable route to that|smooth and transparent as glass, and its pic- 
river, on reaching whose shores they were to|turesque banks are shaded by trees of a lively 


commence tracing its course from the point | 
they first struck to its termination. 


convenience, and for presents to the native 
chiefs—though it seems to us that their supply 
of the latter articles was very limited and 
inadequate. After arriving at Cape Coast 
Castle, the travellers engaged several servants 
and interpreters, two or three of whom had 
accompanied Captain Clapperton in his se- 


| 
They | 
were furnished with a small assortment of} 
medicines, and other articles for personal | are often observed to feed. 


verdure. We were soon landed on the oppo- 
site side, when our road lay over a magnificent | 
plain, on which deer, antelopes, and buffaloes | 
Numbers of! 
men, women, and children followed us to the | 
town of Badagry, and they made the most} 
terrific noises at our heels; but whether these | 
were symptoms of satisfaction or displeasure, | 
admiration or ridicule, we could not at first' 
understand. We were soon, however, satis-| 
fied that the latter feeling was predominant ; 


cond journey, and were therefore acquainted |and, indeed, our clothing was exceedingly | 


with Richard Lander. 


where they embarked on board of “his 
Majesty’s Brig, the Clinker,” and landed at 
Badagry, the point of their departure for the 
interior. 

The first opening of their prospects on the 
African shores was not the most propitious, 
and the account they give of the chief of 
Badagry and his people does not exhibit a 
very flattering picture of African life and 
manners. We must bear in mind, however, 
that the intercourse, which the tribes upon 


They soon left the| grotesque, consisting of a straw hat larger) 
} 
Cape Castle for another town of the coast, | 


than an umbrella, a scarlet Mohammedan robe | 
or tunic and belt, with boots and full Turkish | 
trowsers. So unusual a dress might well) 
cause the people to laugh heartily ; they were 
all evidently highly amused; but the more 
modest of the females, unwilling to give us 
any uneasiness, turned aside to conceal the 
titter from which they were utterly unable to 
refrain. On our way we observed various 
groups of people seated under the spreading 
branches of superb trees vending provisions 
and country cloth ; and on our approach many 


\without ceremony or embarrassment. 


was so very faint that it was scarcely percep- 
tible ; yet, notwithstanding this apparent cold- 
ness, we seated ourselves, one on each side, 
The 
conversation was commenced on our part by 
enquiring after the chief’s health, which was 
answered only by a languid smile, and he 
again relapsed into his former thoughtfulness. 
We then displayed to the greatest advantage 
the presents we had brought for him from 
England; they were accepted, it is true, but 
without the slightest demonstration of plea- 
sure or satisfaction ; they were scarcely looked 
at, and were carried away by his attendants 
with real or seeming indifference. This was 
very mortifying, but we said not a word, 
though it was the easiest thing imaginable to 
perceive that all was not right. A reserve, 
the cause whereof we could not define, and a 
coldness towards us for which we could in 
no-wise account, marked the conduct of the 
once spirited and good-natured chief of Bada- 
gry, and prepared us to anticipate various 
difficulties in the prosecution of our plans, 
which, we are persuaded, will require much 
art and influence to surmount. Adooley left 
us abruptly in the midst of the conversation, 
and did not return for some time. 
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“ Wearied at length with his long delay, we|and flatter up to the present moment, which 


despatched a messenger to acquaint him that|is past bed-time. 
we were becoming impatient, and would feel \ moment’s relaxation from this excessive 
obliged by his immediate return, in order to| fatigue ; and the consideration that we have 
put an end to our conference, or paldver, as|been waited on by the chief's eldest son, has 
it is emphatically styled, as speedily as possi-|been forgotten in the mortifying inconve- 
ble. On receiving this message the chief|niences to which we have been subjected. 

hastened back, and entered the apartment} ‘ Had Job, among his other trials, been ex- 
with a melancholy countenance, which was | posed to the horrors of an interminable African 
partially concealed behind large volumes of |palaver, his patience must have forsaken him. 
smoke fiom a tobacco-pipe which he was} For my own part, | am of opinion that I shall 
using. He seated himself between us as be-|never be a general favourite with this ever- 
fore, and gave us to understand, in a very low|grinning and loquacious people. If I laugh, 
tone of voice, that he was but just recovering|and laugh I most certainly must, it is done 
from a severe illness, and from the effects of |against my inclination, and consequently 
a variety of misfortunes which had rendered|with a very bad grace. For the first five 
him almost broken-hearted. His generals,|years of my life, I have been told that I was 
Bombanee and Poser, (mentioned in Clapper-|never even seen to smile; and since that 
ton’s journal,) and all his most able warriors,|period, Heaven knows, my merriment has 
had either been slain in battle, or fallen by | been confined to particular and extraordinary 
other violent means. The former in particu-|occasions only. How then is it possible that| 
lar, whose loss he more particularly lamented,|I can be grinning and playing the fool from 
had been captured by the Lagos people, who| morning to night, positively without any just 
were his most inveterate enemies. When|incentive to do so, and sweltering at the same 
this unfortunate man was taken prisoner, his|time under a sun that causes my body to burn 
right hand was immediately nailed to his| with intense heat, giving it the appearance of 
head, and the other lopt off like atwig. In|shrivelled parchment? Fortunately, these 
this manner he was paraded through the town, 


savages, for savages they most certainly are 
and exposed to the view of the people ; whose | in the fullest extent of the word, cannot dis- 
curiosity being satiated, Bombanee’s head 


was at length severed from his shoulders, 


itinguish between real and fictitious joy ; and 

p ‘although | was vexed at heart, and wished 
and, being dried in the sun and beat to dust, 
was sent in triumph to the chief of Badagry. 


them all at the bottom of the Red Sea, or 
somewhere else, I have every reason to be- 
To add to his calamities, -Adooley’s house, . 
which contained an immense quantity of} 


‘lieve that my forced attempts to please the 
|natives have so far been successful; and that 
gunpowder, had been blown up by accident, 


I have obtained the reputation, which I cer- 
and destroyed all his property ; consisting of tainly do not deserve, of being one of the 
a variety of presents, most of them very valua-|pleasantest and best-tempered persons in the 
ble, that had been made him by Captain | world. 

Clapperton and by European merchants and} One of the Fetish-men had just sent us a 
traders in slaves. The chief and his women | present of a duck, fully as large as an English 
escaped with difficulty from the conflagration ;| goose ; but as the fellow expects ten times its 
but as it was the custom to keep the muskets) yalue in return, it is no proof, I think, of the 
and other firearms constantly loaded, their! benevoleuce of his disposition. Last night! 
contents were discharged into the bodies and we were obliged to station armed men around 
legs of those individuals that had flocked to! our house, for the purpose of protecting our 
the spot on the firstalarm. ‘The flames spread |goods from the rapacity of a multitude of 
with astonishing rapidity, notwithstanding thieves that infest this place, and who display 
every exertion, and ended in the destruction the greatest cunning imaginable to ingratiate 
of a great part of the town. This accounted, |themselves in our favour. We arose unre- 
in some measure, for the sad and grievous freshed this morning at daybreak—the noise 
expression so strongly depicted on the chief's | of children crying, the firing of guns, and the 
countenance ; but still another and more/discordant sound of drums and horns—pre- 
powerful reason doubtless influenced him on} venting us from enjoying the sweetness of 


We have not, indeed, had 








occurrences which, by the listless mind, are 
passed by and forgotten. This habit is not 
necessarily connected with acquired know- 
ledge, or with what is commonly called inte}- 
lectual cultivation ; but is often met with, in 
a high degree, in persons whose direct attain- 
ments are of a very limited kind. It is the 
foundation of caution and prudence in the af- 
fairs of life, and may perhaps be considered as 
the basis of that quality, of more value to its 
possessor than any of the sciences, which is com. 
monly called sound good sense. [t is the origin 
also of what we call presence of mind,—or a 
readiness in adapting resources to circum. 
stances. A man of this character, in whatever 
emergency he happens to be placed, forms a 
prompt, clear, and defined judgment of whatever 
conduct or expedient the situation requires, and 
acts with promptitude upon his decision. In 
both these respects he differs equally from the 
listless inactivity of one description of men, 
and the rash, hasty, and inconsiderate conduct 
of another. He differs not less from charac- 
ters of a third class, who, though they may be 
correct in their judgment of what ought to be 
done, arrive at their decision, or act upon it 
too slowly for the circumstances, and conse- 
quently are said, according to a common 
proverb, to be wise behind time. The listless 
and torpid character, indeed, may occasionally 
be excited by emergencies to a degree of men- 
tal activity which is not natural to him; and 
this is, in many instances, the source of a 
readiness of conception, and a promptitude in 
action which the individual does not exhibit 
in ordinary circumstances. 

In the pursuits of science these mental qua- 
lities constitute observing and inventive genius, 
—two conditions of mind which lie at the 
foundation of all philosophical eminence. By 
observing genius | mean that habit of mind by 
which the philosopher not only acquires truths 
relating to any subject, but arranges and 
generalises them in such a manner as to show 
how they yield conclusions which escape the 
mere collector of facts. He likewise analyses 
phenomena, and thus traces important rela- 
tions among facts which, to the common mind, 
appear very remote and dissimilar. I have 
formerly illustrated this by the manner in which 
Newton traced a relation between the fall of 
an apple from a iree, and those great princi- 
ples which regulate the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. By inventive genius, again, 





this occasion. repose, so infinitely desirable after a long day 
“On returning to our residence, a number spent in a routine of tiresome ceremony and 
of ‘principal men,’ as they style themselves, | etiquette.” 
were introduced to compliment us on coming | 
to their country, although their true and only 
motive for visiting our quarters was the ex- 
pectation of obtaining rum, which is the great | 
object of attraction to all of them. We had| 
been annoyed during the better part of this |(From Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, 
day by a tribe of ragged beggars, whose im- | &c. by John Abercrombie, M. D. F. R.S.] 
portunity is really disgusting ; and the number | (Concluded from page 343 


. } . ° ° . 
of disagreeable. old men and women has been, In the affairs of ordinary life, this mental 
and | habit constitutes what we call an intelligent 


immense. To these garrulous ladies 
gentlemen have we been obliged to laugh, | thinking man, whose attention is alive to all 
and talk, and shake hands, and crack fingers, |that is passing before him,—who thinks acu- 
and bend our bodies, and bow our heads, and |tely and eagerly on his own conduct and that 
place our hands with solemnity on our heads|of others,—and is constantly deriving useful 
and breasts ; make presents, and cringe, fawn, |information and subjects of reflection from 


To be continued. 


| VIEW OF THE QUALITIES AND AC 


MIND. 


- = 


=? 


I mean that active, inquiring state of mind, 
which not only deduces, in this manner, prin- 
ciples from facts when they are before it, but 
which grasps after principles by eager antici- 
pation, and then makes its own conjectures 


QUIREMENTS | the guides to observation or experiment. This 
WHICH CONSTITUTE A WELL REGULATED) habit of mind is peculiarly adapted to the ex- 
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perimental sciences ; and in these, indeed, it 
|may be considered as the source of the most 
important discoveries. It leads a man not 
| only to observe and connect the facts, but to 
|go in search of them, and to draw them, as it 
| were, out of that concealment in whieh they 
}escape the orlimary observer. In doing 80, 
| he takes for his guides certain conjectures or 
assumptions which have arisen out of his own 
intense contemplation of the subject. ‘These 
may be as often false as true; but if found 
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false, they are instantly abandoned; and by| gards bis understanding alone ; and barren is| the future man,—the first downward step may 
such a course of active inquiry he at length) that system, however wide its range, which! be fatal. 
arrives at the developement of truth. From| rests in the mere attainments of truth. The| Every candid observer of human nature 
him are to be expected discoveries which elude} highest state of man consists in his purity as a| must feel this statement to be consistent with 
the observation, not of the vulgar alone, but| moral being ; and in the habitual culture and|truth ; and, by a simple and legitimate step of 
even of the philosopher, who, without cultivat-| full operation of those principles by which he reasoning, a principle z the greatest interest 
ing this habit of invention, is satisfied with) looks forth to other scenes and other titnes. )seems to arise out of it. When this loss of 
tracing the relation of facts as they happen to| Among these are desires and longings which| harmony among the ao tl faculties has at- 
be brought before him by the slower course of| naught in earthly science can satisfy ; which|tained a certain degree, we do not perceive 
testimony or occasional observation. ‘The| soar beyond the sphere of sensible things, and any power in the mind itself capable of cor- 
man who only amuses himself with conjectures,| find no object worthy of their capacities, until, |recting the disorder which has been introduced 
and rests satisfied in them without proof, is|in humble adoration, they rest in the contem-| into the moral system. Either, therefore, the 
the mewe visionary or speculatist, who injures| plation of God. Truths then burst upon the |evil is irremediable and hopeless, or we must 
every subject to which his speculations are| mind, which seem to rise before it in a pro-|look for an influence from without the mind, 
directed. gressive series, each presenting characters of| which may afford an adequate remedy. We 
In the concerns which relate to man as aj new and mightier import. The most aspiring | are thus led to discover the adaptation and the 
moral being, this active, inquiring, and reflect- understanding, awed by the view, feels the in-| probability of the provisions of the Christian 
ing habit of mind is not less applicable than in| adequacy of its utmost powers ; yet the mind| revelation, where an influence is indeed dis- 
matters of minor interest. ‘The man who/of the humble inquirer gains strength as it ad-| closed to us, capable of restoring the harinony 
cultivates it directs his attention intensely and|vances. ‘There is now felt, in a peculiar| which has been destroyed, and of raising man 
eagerly to the great truths which belong to his| manner, the influence of that healthy condition| anew to the sound and healthy condition of a 
moral condition,—seeks to estimate distinctly| of the moral feeling, which leads a man not to| moral being. We cannot perceive any impro- 
his relation to them, and to feel their influence! be afraid of the truth. For, gp this subject,| bability, that the Being who originally framed 
upon his moral principles. ‘This constitutes} we are never to lose sight of the remarkable) the wondrous fabric may thus hold intercourse 
the distinction between the individual who} principle of our nature formerly referred to,| with it, and provide a remedy for its moral 
merely professes a particular creed, and him| by which a man comes to reason himself into| disorders ; and thus a statement, such as hu- 
who examines it till he makes it a matter of) the belief of what he wishes to be true ; and|man reason never could have anticipated, 
understanding and conviction, and then takes| shuts his mind against, or even arrives at an| \comes to us invested with every element of 
its principles as the rule of his emotions, and|actual disbelief of truths which he fears to en-| credibility and of truth. 
the guide of his conduct. Such a man also|counter. It is striking, also. to remark how| The sound exercise of the understanding, 
contemplates in the same manner his relations closely the philosophy of human nature har-| therefore, i is closely connected with the i import- 
to other men ; questions himself rigidly re- monizes with the declarations of the sacred|ant habit of looking within; or of rigidly in- 
garding the duties which belong to his situa-| writings ; where this condition of mind _is|vestigating our intellectual and moral condi- 
tion, and his own observance of them. He traced to its true source, in the corruption of|tion. This leads us to inquire what opinions 
contemplates. others with a kind of personal|the moral feelings, and is likewise shown to| we have formed, and upon what grounds we 
interest, enters into their wants and feelings,| involve a high degree of guilt, in that rejection | have formed them ;—what have been our 
and participates in their distresses. In all his|of truth which is its natural consequence : | leading pursuits,—whether these have been 
relations, whether of justice, benevolence, or| “ This is the condemnation, that light is come : ' guided by a sound consideration of their real 
friendship, he acts not from mere incidental| into the world, and men loved darkness rather | value,—or whether important objects of atten- 
impulse, but upon clear and steady principles. | than light, because their deeds were evil. For| tion have been lightly passed over, and entirely 
In this course of action many may go along|every one that doeth evil hateth the light, nei-| | neglected. It leads us further to contemplate 
with him when the requirements of the indivi-|ther cometh to the light, lest his deeds should|our moral condition—our desires, attach- 
dual case are pointed out and impressed upon be reproved. But he that doeth truth, cometh | ments, and antipathies ; the government of the 
them ; but that in which the mass of mankind |to the light, that his deeds may be made nani-liemalaliinn, and the regimen of the heart; 
are wanting is the state of mental activity| fest, that they are wrought in God.’ | what is the habitual current of our thoughts ; 
which eagerly contemplates its various duties} This condition of mind presents a subject of and whether we exercise over them that con- 
and relations, and thus finds its way to the line| intense interest to every one who would study trol which indicates alike intellectual vigour 
of conduct appropriate to the importance of| his own mental condition, either as an intellec- 
each of them. tual or a moral being. In each individual 
VIII. For a well regulated understanding,| instance, it may be traced to a particular 
and particularly for the application of it to in-| course of thought and of conduct, by which 
quiries of the highest import, there is indis-| the mind went gradually more and more astray 
pensably necessary a sound condition of the| from truth and from virtue. In this progress, 
mural feelings. This important subject be-| each single step was felt to be a voluntary act;|in science, may learn to measure the earth, and 
longs property to another department of men-| but the influence of the whole, after a certain|to trace the course of the stars, while he is 
tal science ; but we have seen its extensive] period, is to distort the judgment, and deaden | entirely wanting in that higher department,— 
influence on the due exercise of the intellectual| the moral feelings on the great questions of| the knowledge of himself. 
powers ;—and it is impossible to lose sight of| truth and rectitude. Of this remarkable phe-| On these important subjects, I would more 
the place which it holds in the general har-| nomenon in the economy of man, the explana-| particularly address myself to that interesting 
mony of the mental functions required for con-| tion is beyond the reach ‘of our faculties ; but|class for whom this work is chiefly intended, 
stituting that condition, of greater value than| the facts are unquestionable, and the practical the younger members of the medical profes- 
any earthly good, which is strictly to be called| lesson to be derived from them is of deep and|sion. The considerations which have been 
a well regulated mind. This high attainment|serious import. The first volition by which| submitted to them, while they appear to carry 
consists not in any cultivation, however great,|the mind consciously wanders from truth, or| the authority of truth, are applicable at once 
of the intellectual powers ; but requires also} the moral feelings go astray from virtue, may)|to their scientific investigations, and to those 








and moral purity. It leads us to review our 
conduct, with its principles and motives, and 
to compare the whole with the great standards 
of truth and rectitude. ‘This investigation is 
the part of every wise man. Without it, an 
individual may make the greatest attainments 























































a corresponding and harmonious culture of|impart a morbid influence which shall perpe- 
the benevolent affections and moral feelings ;| tuate itself and gain strength in future volitions, 
a due regulation of the passions, emotions, and| until the result ‘shall be to poison the whole 
desires; and a full recognisance of the su- intellectual and moral system. ‘Thus, in the 
preme authority of conscience over the whole| wondrous scheme of sequences which have 
intellectual and moral system. Cold and con-| been established in the economy of the human 
tracted, indeed, is that view of man which re-| heart, one volition may impart a character to 








great inquiries, equally interesting to men of 
every degree, which relate to the principles of 
moral and religious belief. On these subjects, 
a sound condition of mind will lead them to 
think and judge for themselves with a care 
and seriousness adapted to the solemn import 
of the inquiry, and without being influenced 
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by the dogmas of those who, with little exa- but a mere pastoral experiment. They fur- 


mination, presume to decide with confidence nish an impressive proof that there is no mode 
on matters of eternal moment. Of the modi- of life, intrinsically so repulsive and painful, 
fication of that distortion of character which} but man may become reconciled to it by 
has commonly received the name of cant, the|habit. A lonely hunter, cast upon the ele- 
cant of hypocrisy has been said to be the) ments with nothing but prairies and mountains 
worst ; but there is another which may fairly|in view, without bread or salt, and every 
be placed by its side, and that is the cant of|hour in jeopardy from beasts and savages, 
infidelity, —the affectation of scoffing at sacred | amidst scenery and dangers, that would natu- 
things by men who have never examined the|rally tend to raise the heart to God, trusting 
subject, or never with an attention in any|to no divinity but his knife and his gun 
degree adequate to its momentous linportance. 

| 


? 
building all his plans for the future on his 


traps, regarding the footsteps of man imprinted 
in the sand an object of calculating apprehen- 
sion, and almost equally dreading the face of 
the white man and the savage, in situations 
thus lonely and exposed—braves the heat of 
summer and the ices of winter, the grizzly 


A well regulated mind must at once perceive 
that this is alike unworthy of sound sense and 
sound philosophy. If we require the authority 
of names, we need only to be reminded, that | 
truths which received the cordial assent of 
Boyle and Newton, of Haller and Boerhaave, 
are at least deserving of grave and deliberate|bear, and robbers of his own race and the 
examination. But we may dismiss such an/savages, for years. When he has collected a 
appeal as this; for nothing more is wanted to| sufficient number of packs of beaver, he falls 
challenge the utmost seriousness of every |a hollow tree, slides it into some full moun- 
candid inquirer than the solemn nature of the |tain stream, agd paddles down the thousand 
inquiry itself. The medical observer, in an| leagues of the Missouri, and is seen bustling 
especial manner, has facts at al! times before|about the streets of St. Louis, to make 
him which are in the highest degree calculated | bargains for his furs. 

to fix his deep and serious attention. In the| Gray, grizzly, or white bear—ursus arc- 
structure and economy of the human body he |ticus.—His range is on the upper courses of 
has proofs, such as no other branch of natural|the Missouri and its tributaries, and along 
science can furnish, of the power and wisdom |\the bases of the Rocky mountains. The 
of the Eternal One. Let him resign his mind | brown bear, except under particular circum- 
to the influence of these proofs, and learn to |stances, does not face man. But this terrible 
rise in humble adoration to the Almighty Be- ‘animal, so far from fearing or flying, pursues 
ing of whom they witness ; and, familiar as he |him, having less fear of him than any other 
is with human suffering and death, let him|beast of prey. Indian warriors, in their 
learn to estimate the value of those truths|vaunting war-songs, when they perform what 
which have power to heal the broken heart,|is called “striking the post,” or rating the 
and to cheer the bed of death with the pro-|bravery of their exploits, recount having 
speet of immortality. islain one of these animals as no mean ex- 
|ploit, and, in fact, as not inferior to having 
slainahumanenemy. It is one of the largest 
and strongest animals of prey, being, out of 
‘comparison, larger than the brown bear. 
| Lewis and Clark give the dimensions of one 
‘slain by their party towards the sources of 
the Missouri. It measured round the head, 
'three feet five inches; and round the neck, 
hunters and trappers, white and savage, is the |three feet eleven inches; length, eight feet 
beaver. It is the chief source of gain to the |seven inches and a half; round the fore leg, 
savages ; their dependence for their supply jone foot eleven inches; length of talons, four 
from the whites, of aims, ammunition, blan-|inches and a half! The weight is sometimes 
kets, strouding, traps, whiskey, and all objects |nearly thirteen hundred pounds. Like the 
of necessity and desire. ‘To these lonely jlion and the tiger on the African deserts, he 





From Fiint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 


At the sources of the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Yellowstone, Platte, White, Arkansas, 
and Red rivers, and on all their tributaries 
that have courses in the Rocky mountains, 
the great object of pursuit, both by the 


and sequestered regions repair hundreds of |reigns the ferocious tyrant of these solitudes. 
white hunters, who hunt for subsistence, and |The Crow Indians, and the Gros Ventres, who 


trap for gain. ‘They make their way in com-|live in the range of this animal, have lost 
panies of armed partnerships, fitted out as a|many of their bravest warriors by him. 
kind of guerillas. Sometimes a pair of sworn|white hunters are shy of attacking him, ex- 
friends hunt together. There are not a few |cept in companies; and many have been de- 
who repair alone to these solitary streams|stroyed in the attempt. The skin of those 
and mountains. Outlawry, avarice, necessity, |in the more northern regions is very valuable. 
and appetite for lawless and unrestrained and {It is rated in value from thirty to fifty dollars. 
unwitnessed reving, constant exposure and |Fortunately, he is not very swift; and as he 
danger, the absolute need of relying alone usually ranges in the timbered regions, and, 
upon their own personal strength and re-junlike the brown bear, does not climb, hun- 
sources, create a very singular compound of/|ters fly him by mounting a tree. 

astonishing quickness of perception, and a| Squwirrels.—Gray, black, chesnut, and all 
reckless confidence in their own powers.|the smaller varieties of this animal abound. 
We have seen more than one hunter of this|'There is no part of the valley where they do 
cast, incurably attached to a solitude of|not prey upon corn fields, adjacent to woods, 
Jabour and danger, compared with which|in such a manner, as that in autumn farmers 
Robinson Crusoe’s sojourn on his island was|will not consider it an object to furnish a boy 


The | 


with a gun, powder and lead, on condition 
\that he will shoot only about their corn fields. 
‘It is a cheering spectacle in autumn, to walk 
\in the beech and hickory bottoms, where you 
'may often see, at one view, half a dozen of 
'these active and proud little animals flourish- 
ing their erect and spread tails, barking 
ere at you, or each other, and skipping, 
jas if by the aid of wings, from branch to 
branch. It is a fact, to which we can bear 
‘ocular testimony, that they cross rivers; 
sometimes swimming, at other times on a 
chip or piece of bark, raising and spreading 
their tails by way of sail. It often happens 
to these, as to other inexperienced navigators, 
that they spread too much canvass, and are 
overset and drowned. It is related, as having 
happened in the year 1811, that they emi- 
grated from the north towards the south by 
thousands, and with a front of some regula- 
rity, along the lower part of the state of Ohio, 
and the whole front of Indiana. Thousands 
were drowned in attempting to cross the 
Ohio. 

Gopher, a species of mole, more than twice 
the size of the common field mole. It bur- 
rows in the prairies, and there are immense 
tracts covered with the little hillocks, made 
by the earth which they have dug from their 
burrows. ‘They have an exquisitely soft, 
fine fur, of cerulean colour; and they have, 
on each side of their jaws, a pouch or skinny 
bag, of considerable size, which is usually 
seen distended with the dirt which they are 
transporting from their holes. ‘They prey on 
the bulbous roots of flowers, on potatoes, and 
other vegetables, and are particularly destruc- 
tive to young orchards, killing the trees by 
gnawing off a complete circle of bark round 
the body, near the roots. The mounds which 
they raise are serious impediments in the 
way of driving carts and carriages over the 
theatre of their operations. 

Antelope, a kind of mountain deer, seen 
bounding on the summits of the highest and 
most precipitous hills at the sources of the 
Missouri. They are described as being very 
fleet and beautiful animals, and their flesh is 
preferred to that of the common deer. Timid 
as they are, their excessive curiosity lures 
them to their destruction. ‘They gaze upon 
man, until, as if charmed, they seem arrested 
to the spot, and in this way are sometimes 
killed. 

Prairie dog—arctomys Ludoviciana.—This 
janimal has received its absurd natne from the 
supposed similarity of its peculiar ery, or 
note, to the barking of a dog. In other re- 
spects there is little resemblance to that 
animal. It is of a reddish brown colour, in- 
terspersed with some gray and black. The 
colour of the under side of the body is not 
unlike that of the skunk. It has rather a 
wide and large head, short ears, black whis- 
kers, and a sharp and compressed nose. It 
something exceeds twice the size of a common 
gray squirrel. One of them measured, from 
the tip of the nose to the extremity of the 
tail, nineteen inches, Like the beaver, they 
are social and gregarious, living on the dry 
prairies in large communities, some of which 

occupy a circuit of miles. They live in 
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burrows ; and at the entrance there is a mound | an ivory bill, extremely white plumage*larger| tion. 


Indeed, they are by no means so dan- 


formed by the earth which they bring up in in appearance, but not so heavy as a full-grown! | gerous, as they are commonly reputed to be. 


the excavation. In whatever direction they, 
move, they have well-beaten highways, from} 
which every impediment is carefully removed. | 
There are several occupants, probably all of | 
the same family, of one burrow. In mild 
weather they are seen sporting about the 

mouths of their habitations, and seem to have 
much of the sprightliness, activity, and spirit 
of defiance, of the squirrel. At the appre- 
hended approach of danger, they raise that 
peculiar bark from which they have derived 
the name. On the near approach of danger, 
they relinquish their vapouring, and retreat 
to their dens. ‘They are said seldom to re- 
quire drink, and to remain torpid in their 
burrows through the winter. When over- 
taken, away from its home, this little animal 
shows all the impotent fierceness of a small 
cur. But when taken, it easily domesticates, 
and becomes gentle and affectionate. 

Swans, geese, ducks of a great many kinds, 
herons, cormorants, pelicans, and sand-bill 
cranes, are the common and well-known 
migrating water fowls of this country. ‘The 
noise of their countless flocks, as they jour- 
ney through the air in the spring. to the 
sources of the great rivers and lakes, and in| 
autumn to the Gulf of Mexico, is one of the 
most familiar sounds to the ear of an ee 


tant of the West, and is one of his strongest 
and pleasantest associations with spring and 
autumn. ‘That of the swans, pelicans, and 
cranes, is peculiar to this valley. ‘The swan 
is well known for its stateliness and brilliant 
white. Its migrating phalanxes are in per- 
fectly regular forms, as are those of the geese. 
They sometimes join forces, and fly inter- 
mixed with each other. Their noise on the 
wing is like the distant sound of a trumpet. 
They are killed on the rice lakes at the 
north in the summer, and in the Gulf and its 
neighbouring waters in the winter. The 
younger ones are as fine for the table as 
geese : the older ones are coarse and tough. 
They are of use for their fine quills, feathers 
and down. 

Sand-bill crane is a fine, stately bird, as 
majestic in the water as a swan, and conside- 
rably taller ; of a perfectly sleek, compact, and 
oily plumage, of a fine grayish white colour. 
They are seen in countless numbers ; and not 
being of sufficient use to be the pursuit of the| 
gunner, they, probably, increase. We have| 
seen in the prairie between the Missouri and 
Mississippi, at the point of junction, acres 
covered with them, in the spring and autumn. 
They seem, at a distance, like immense droves 
of sheep. They migrate in company with the 
pelicans; and it is an interesting spectacle, 
that, during their migration, they are seen for 
days together sailing back and forward in the 
upper regions of the air, apparently taking the 
amusement of flying evolutions, and uttering| 
at the same time a deep cry, which is heard 
distinctly when the flocks are so high in the 
air as not to be seen, or only seen when their 
white wings are discerned, as specks of snow, 
from their being in a particular position to the 
rays of the sun. 








Canadian goose. They frequent the lakes and| It is said, they will attack a negro in the wa- 
|the sand bars of the rivers, during their migra-| ter, in preference to a white. But they are 
tions, in inconceivable numbers. Flocks of chiefly formidable to pigs, calves, and domes- 
them, reaching a mile in length, passing over| tic animals of that size. They are rather 
the villages, are no unusual spectacle. Below) objects of terror from their size, strength, and 
their beak or bill, they have a pouch or bag ugly appearance, and from their large teeth 
which will contain, it is said, two quarts. In| and strong jaws, than from the actual injuries 
the autumn, when associated with the swans,| which they have been known to inflict. The 
geese, brants, ducks, cranes and loons, on the} female deposits a great number of eggs, like 
sand bars of the rivers, from their incessant|a tortoise, in a hole on the sand bars, and 
vociferousness, they are very annoying com-| leaves them to be hatched by the ardour of 
panions to the inmates of boats who lie to, and| the sun upon the sand. When they are hatch- 
wish to find sleep. ed, the turkey buzzards and the parents are 
Alligator.—This large and powerful liz-| said alike to prey upon them. Instinct prompts 
zard is first seen in numbers, in passing to the| them for self-preservation to plunge in the 
south, on the Arkansas,—that is to say, a| water. The skin of the alligator is valuable 
little north of 33°; and this is its general| for the tanner. 
northern limit across the valley. Vast num- _— 
bers are seen in the slow streams and shallow 


For “ The Friend."’ 
lakes of Florida and Alabama; but g 


“ Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that 
ye may be accounted worthy to escape all 
these things that shall come to pass, and to 
stand before the Son of man.’’—Luke xxi. 36. 


abound most on Red river, the Mississippi 
lakes, and the bayous west of that river. On 
these sleeping waters, the cry of a sucking 
pig on the banks will draw a shoal of them 
from their muddy retreats at the bottom. The! During the prevalence of the present epi- 
largest measures something more than sixteen| demic, men are naturally led to seek for all 
feet from the snout to the extremity of the} those specifics which medicine can afford 
tail. ‘They have at times, especially before | against an attack of the malady, and to furnish 
stormy weather, a singular roar, or bellow, | themselves with the best information on the 
not exactly, as Bartram has described it, like| subject, to lighten the attack if it should over- 
distant thunder—but more like the half|take them; for those who live temperately, 
expressed roarings of a bull. When moving| soberly, and consistent with the advice we are 
about on their customary vocations in the| daily receiving from our medical friends, I 
water, they seem like old logs in motion. In| believe nothing will contribute more effectu- 
fine weather they doze in listlessness on the| ally to carry it into effect tian watchfulness 
sand bars. Such is their recklessness, that/ and prayer unto the Divine hand that has in 
they allow the people on the passing steam-| his unerring wisdom seen meet to visit us at 
boats to come within a few paces of them.|the present time ; and with this view I offer 
The ascent of a steam-boat on an alligator] the annexed little piece for the perusal of 
stream, at the proper season, is a continual|such as are true believers in the text above, 


discharge of rifles at them. A rifle ball will| 
glance from their bodies, unless they are hit | 
in a particular direction and place. We wit- 
nessed the shots of a man, who killed them) 
nine times in ten. They are not, like Seatehieas| 
and other amphibious animals, tenacious of| 
life, but bleed profusely, and immediately ex- 
pire, when mortally wounded. They strike 
with their tails, coiled into the section of a 
circle; and this blow has great power. The 
animal stricken, is by the same Llow propel- 
led towards their mouth, to be devoured. 
and 
\they are exceedingly voracious ; they have 
large ivory teeth, which contain a cavity, | 
sufficiently large to hold a musket charge of! 
powder, for which purpose they are common- 
ly used by sportsmen. The animal, when} 
slain, emits an intolerable smell of musk ; 
and it is asserted, that its head contains a} 
quantity of that drug. They will sometimes 
chase children, and would overtake them,’ 
were it not for their inability to make lateral | 
movements. Having few joints in their body,| 
and very short legs, they cannot readily turn’ 
from a straight forward direction. Conse-| 
quently, they, who understand their move-) 
ments, avoid them without difficulty, turning| 
off at right angles, and leaving the animal to! 





The pelican is a singular water fowl, with} move forward, under its impulse i in that direc-, 


and that they are most safe in committing 
themselves “ to stand before the Son of man. 


R. 
WATCH AND PRAY. 


Saw ye where the Saviour kept 
Watch, while his disciples slept ? 

Did ye hear that Saviour speak 

While the sweat bedew’d his cheek ? 
Did ye listen to the Lord, 

And receive the hallow’d word? 
Heard ye your Redeemer say 

To his followers,—"* Watch and pray?” 


Not to them alone that call : 

It was given alike for all; 

All in pleasure, all in pain, 

They that serve, and they that reign : 
All alike are mortal dust ; 

Vain is every earthly trust. 

None can see how soon they may 
Be as nothing—“ Watch and pray.” 


Rich mea, in your palaces, 

Where ye live in plenteous ease, 
Glorying in your golden store, 

Know ye not, ’twill soon be o’er ! 
Have none told ye, what must be, 
That so careless still are ye? 

Hear it now—the voice obey : 

Ye are mortal !—* Watch and pray.” 


Maiden. in thy beauty’s pride, 

With life’s bitterness untried, 

Know’st thou, though in life’s young bloom, 
Thou may’st perish in the tomb! 
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There the fairest flowers must wither, 
Thou like them art hastening thither ; 
Beauty soon will pass away, 

Oh! whilst lovely, “ Watch and pray.” 


Peasant, in thy lowly cot, 

Murmuring at tiy humble lot, 

While thy children round thee strive, 
Asking bread thou canst not give, 

Wait with patience on the Lord: 

He will not forget his word : 

Dark temptations strew thy way, 

*Gainst their power—* Watch and pray.” 


Earthly wealth will not endure ; 

None ’gainst time can be secure ; 

Rich and poor, and king and slave, 

All must moulder in the grave ! 

But a day of wrath shall come : 

All again must quit the tomb: 

See it cometh! Blest be they 

Why, while here, will “ Watch and pray.” 


M. A. B. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


DR. JOHN RUTTY, OF DUBLIN. 
In Kendall’s collection of letters, lately 


published by Thomas Kite as the second vo-| 


lume of Friends’ Family Library, there are} 
several letters written by Dr. Rutty, which) 
bear evidence of his piety and Christian zeal. 
In one of these letters dated 1757, he alludes} 
to his History of the Rise and Progress of 
Friends in Ireland. This work, which was 
published in Dublin, in 1751, contains several | 
interesting notices of early Eriends, and may 
be perused with edification. His Treatise} 
concerning the discipline of the people called | 
Quakers contains many useful reflections and 
sound maxims. Both works would furnish 
interesting matter for the columns of “ The| 
Friend.” My present purpose is to introduce 
some extracts from Dr. Rutty’s diary publish- 
ed, Dublin, 1781, entitled ** Meditations and} 
Soliloquies.” This is a volume of about 100 
pages, and certainly possesses more interest) 
than his other writings. ‘The unpolished | 
brevity of his style may not please all readers, 
but some others like myself may find many | 


| ing unto thee with a saint of old, “ Thou art 
imy rock and my refuge.” 

As to the late and present silence, what 
/wonder is it that God should withdraw the 
clouds from an unfruitful vineyard ? 


| Is not truth upon earth as amiable as in the) 


early times of our Society ? 
'languor in promoting it ? 

'l'alk after meeting hurtful, retirement ad- 
| vantageous. 
| Ata silent meeting, a sweet attraction to 
| more contempt of the world, and I said, so as 
|| depart more heavenly-minded, and my little 
| stock of love and faith is increased, no matter 
|whether we have words or no words, the 
'kingdom of God being not in word but in 

power. 

On the first day of the week, a temptation 
| to natural study, but rejected as unseasonable, 
|and the reckoning day hastening—God still 
| draws from this world, and says, “ this is not 
| thy rest.” Every thing proclaims it a state 


Why then such 


flicts. 
Some slight harbingers of an approaching 


| of disquiet, imperfection, weakness, and con-| 


1 . 
edness of the world, and the carnality of our 


brother professors. Fourth, the death of our 
acquaintances, even of our fellow-communi- 
‘cants in a religious way, removed almost 
‘daily from our sight ! 

| Who then would set his heart upon this 
world? But, blessed be the Lord Jesus! who 
is come and has opened and prepared for us 
,better mansions. Surely, this hope is the 
| balsam of life to the Christian, amidst all the 
‘imperfections and miseries of this mortal 
state. 

Unseasonable engagements immediately 
succeeding the public worship, ever hurtful, 
and hinder the due application of the truths 
received. 
| Behold the wretched state of the brother- 
_ hood ; some have no spirit for the work, 
| othets are in the briars : O that by how much 
more others are entangled, so much the more 
|] may be disentangled! 

O the goodness of God in visiting by his 
ministers an unworthy people! It is beyond 
our comprehension, as, indeed, the ways of 
| heaven are, in nature, providence, and grace! 


dissolution appear : O may the inward man! May that saying, ‘1 was found of them that 
grow stronger and stronger! May a holy | sought me not,” be verified. 
contempt of the world, as a stage of imper-| We do not want numbers, but strength, we 
fection, banishment, trials, and temptations,| have loved the world, and followe:l its cares 
yet increase! thou hast tried the pleasures) and pleasures too much, have built our own 
and the anxieties of science, and now hast! houses, and neglected that of God. 
found that neither of these do satiate or make} ‘There is a beautiful laconism in the holy 
happy. | Scriptures ; but many preachers and authors 
Two infirmities hang on me. First, too) seem to think to be heard for their much 
great a propensity to natural studies ; second,| speaking and writing: but they bury their 
hastiness on provocation ; double the guard | jewels in a deal of chaff. 
at the weak places. To love and adore is our proper province ; 
Mark well the parable of the seed and/not to know much, for as to knowledge, we 
highway-ground, as applicable to sudden tran-| are mere purblinds both in naturals and spi- 
sitions from devotion to converse on worldly | rituals. 
matters ; a too, too frequent practice: soul,) What is the difference between the present 
beware of the contagion! and former generation of Quakers! Answer. 
At a silent mecting—a clear vision of the|'They received truth in the love of it, and of 
deceitful magnifying glass in which all world-| choice: many of these have not received it 
ly temporal schemes are viewed. | of choice, but because their ancestors received 
A short list of favours from heaven, viz. in| it; what wonder then that more heavenly 





of his aphorisms like a sweet nut with a thin! 
shell and large kernel. we 


an education among aselect peoole ; in God’s| fruits do not appear? 
forbearance during my neglect of him among| Othe zeal of the apostles in the infancy of 


|aliens ; in now signally favouring my old age| the gospel day ! and also, the zeal of some of 





As in nature, so in grace, it is much easier 
to be physician to the poor: in grace to the 
spiritually poor, to them that know their 
wants ; to the ignorant, and weak, and un-| 
prejudiced, as children: and accordingly,| 
unto the poor was the gospel preached in our| 
Saviour’s time. 


{ 


What is the epidemic of our spiritual con- | 
stitution? Surely the love of the world : and! 
shall there be no care for curing it? Lord,| 
lift up and quicken. 


Lord, thou hast stripped me in temporals, 
and given me to see the instability of human} 
friendships: thou hast embittered my enter- | 
tainments; thou hast mingled reproach with} 
fame ; thou hast also at times hid thy face 
from me in the assemblies ; thou hast visited 
me with sickness: I see afflictions must be 
my lot; and, adored be thy goodness, thou 
hast sweetened and sanctified them to me; 





| with a renewed visitation; in chastising me) 


| with unremitted reproaches and trials of faith 


‘and patience, more precious than gold; in| 


thy acquaintance, in crossing the seas to pro- 
mote truth on earth. 
Behold the vastly more extensive use and 


placing me among my betters, living incen-|importance of divinity than of physic: all 
tives to superior faith, love, and purity. men are soul sick; but very few, compared 
Jt is good to dwell much on the dark side,| to the bulk, are bodily sick. 

and not on the light side of this world, which} 
last is ever deceiving its children; Christ,| ynder and heaven above. 

our Lord and pattern, chose the dark side,) Go on and view the dark side of the world: 
even poverty and tribulation, of which if we} for it is necessary todo this often, in order to 
partake not we are bastards ; but suppose we/}, preserved from the allurements of it. 


were rich, and every natural want supplied, Scena Sata until aah Gilani 4 in, 
; i Struggled hard and got seasonably to me 
yet many reasons attend to render this a state) . : “tha eit sandiiahiiie st 
. . |ing: saw the evil effecis of late coming; it 


not to be desired with that fervour with which} i ictide, Hie dneen alk of 
the children of this world desire it; as, first,| C™COUT@BES ant ee a 
ample, and is a robbery of God. 


itis a state of darkness and imperfection, | °* 
even with respect to knowledge of things 
divine, as well as natural; a state of faith not 
of vision. Second, it is with the best of men 
a state of combat with the fiend of hell, the| 
spirit of the world, and their own heart’s lust; 





A renewal of the concern, to get the world 
jen 


This day was the nail hit upon the head in 
a solid self-denying ministry, in driving hearers 
home to God’s gift in themselves, the peculiar 
glory of the faithful ministry among us. 

What lack I yet? More meek- 





Answer. 


as @ means of weaning me from this world, in| and we do not always conquer, but are some-|ness, and more heavenly mindedness, to be 
a just and holy contempt thereof, and of say-|times wounded in the fight. Third, the wick-| the distinguishing beauties of my old age. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


The Study of the Classics unfriendly to the| 
Promotion of the Principles of Peace. 


“ [mpious, vile, unnatural, and ruinous as 
is the union between pagan and Christian in- 
fluences in education, it is precisely that 
which exists in Christian countries, and is 
perpetuated by all their schemes, in defiance | 
of the principles and examples, the life and| 
death of the Redeemer and his apostles. Let 
the course of study in the schools, academies 
and colleges, even of our own land, be exa- 
mined, and not one will be found constructed 
on the basis of Christian influences—of peace 
and love, of humility, long suffering, forgive- 
ness and resignation. He will find the 
paramount influences, every where, are hea- 
then.—those of Greek and Roman heroes, 
those of the fabulous, heroic and historic ages 
of classic antiquity. ‘The history of wars and 
the biographies of warriors, are almost the 
only food of that kind vouchsafed to the 
youthful mind. ‘The acts of the apostles are 
taught scarcely any where : the Commentaries| 
of Cesar, and the life of Agricola, robbers,| 
and murderers in the sight of God, every) 


where; while the lives of Howard and Mar-| 


tyn, of Johnson and Dwight, of Penn, Jones, | - 


Spencer and Burke—men of whom even the} 
Christian world is unworthy, are studied no- 
where. ‘The gospels are seldom text-books| 
of instruction: the Aneid and Iliad always. | 
Thus the unfailing operation of all our 
schemes, is to bring war and the warrior, in 
every variety of form, to act on the mind and! 
heart, the imagination and memory, the plea-| 
sures and prospects of Christian youth, through | 
the whole course of their education. Are 
we not coupling indissolubly in the marriage 
bond of education, peace and violence, virtue 
and vite, life and death? Is it possible that 
this can be right? Is it not like the pagan, 
to weave garlands for tle feast of friendship| 
from the desolate ivy, the wild tapestry of 
ruins? Are we not watering the fruits and 
flowers of paradise with waters from the sea 
of Sodom?” 

Extracted from Thomas S. Grimke’s late address 

before the Connecticut Peace Society. 











THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 


The astonishing loss of population, which 
those parts of the world have sustained since 
ancient times, is still more affecting. I have | 
wandered amidst the ruins of Ephesus, and 
I had ocular and auricular demonstration, 
that where once assembled thousands exclaim-| 
ed, Great is Diana of the Ephesians, now the) 
eagle yells, the jackal moans, the echoes of 
Mount Prion and Mount Coryssus no longer) 
reply to the voice of man. I have stood on} 
the hill of Laodicea, and I found it without a 
single resident inhabitant. There was, in-| 
deed, an inferiority in its desolations to those | 
of Babylon. Of Babylon it was predicted, | 
(Isaiah xiii. 20.) The Arabian shall not pitch| 
tent there. At Laodicea, the ‘Turcoman had) 
pitched his migratory tent in the area of its) 
ancient amphitheatre; but I saw neither! 
church nor temple, mosque nor minaret, nor| 
a single permanent abode. | 


| doleful creatures: scorpions, enormous centi- 


I paid a visit to the city of Colosse—if| temples, ruined theatres, decayed arches, 
that, indeed, may be called a visit, which left| broken cisterns, and from aqueducts, baths, 
us in some degree of uncertainty whether we| and sarcophagi, and other nameless masses of 
had actually discovered its remains. Coloss#)ruin. ‘I'he very silence of the spot had lan- 
has become doubly desolate: its very ruins|guage. The wind, as it sighed through the 
are scarcely visible. Many a harvest has) forsaken habitations, seemed to carry with it 
been reaped, where Epaphras and Archippus| the voice of twenty or thirty centuries. 1 
laboured. The vine has long produced its| know not if I ever spent a more solemn or 
fruits, where the ancient Christians of Co-| more edifying day, than that which was pass- 
loss lived and died ; and the leaves of the| ed amongst the ruins of Ephesus. 
forest have for ages been strewn upon their Hartley's Researches. 
graves. The Turks, and even the Greeks 

> TOs ’ i 
where Colossa once’ slood, have scarcely an| , Frm the number of Bates’ Miscellaneous 
idea, that a Christian church ever existed| Repository for the past month, we extract 
there, or that so large a population is there| the two short articles which follow : 
reposing in death. THE CHOLERA. 


How total is the work of demolition and) The most recent accounts from our eastern 
depopulation in those regions, is evident from | cities, convey the intelligence of the nearer 
the fact, that the site of many ancient cities | approach of this awful visitant. ‘There ap- 
is still unknown. It was owing to the exer-| nears to be no doubt that it bas made its 
tions of the Rev. F. Arundell, my fellow) appearance in New York. An extract from 
traveller in Asia, that the remains of Apamea) q report of the Special Medical Council of the 
and Sagalassus were brought to light: and! Board of Health of the 4th inst., published in 
there are still cities mentioned in the Acts of| « ‘The Friend,” inferms that “ they are con- 
the Apostles which have eluded _research.| strained to say that several cases of Cholera 
Where is Antioch of Pisidia? Where are} have presented peculiar symptoms, and exhibit 
Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia ? Where} unequivocal marks of malignity, not at all 
is Perga of Pamphylia? We sought for An-| appertaining to the ordinary Cholera of the 
tioch, on our journey through Pisidia; but} season or climate.” A detailed account is 
its place, as yet, has not been found. given of cases of different degrees of malignity, 

I have myself observed the exactitude with} amounting to seven, four of which resulted in 
which the denunications of divine anger) death; these, so far as we can understand, 
against the three churches of Ephesus, Sardis, | (says “ The Friend’’) are in addition to cases 
and Laodicea have been fulfilled. Whilst) pefore reported. 
the other four churches of Asia, which are in| 
part commended, and in part more mildly | ,), 
menaced, are still populous cities, and con- 
tain communities of nominal Christians; of 
each of those it may now be said, that it is 
empty, and void, and waste. And though the 
Arabian may pitch his tent at Laodicea, and 
the shepherds, as at Ephesus, make their fold 
there, still have they scarcely been inhabited 
or dwelt in from generation to generation. 
Wild beasts of the desert lie there—hynas, 
wolves, and foxes. Their houses are full of | 





There is not, perhaps, a disease, to which 
e human frame is subject, more terrible in 
its character than the Asiatic Cholera, or one 
which has more completely baffled the investi- 
gations of science, in its causes, its progress, 
|}and its operations. It is not necessary to deny 
the agency of physical causes to maintain the 
opinion that this disease is a chastisement ad- 
ministered by an over-ruling Providence. His 
judgments, as well as his beneficence, have 
been displayed through all generations. And 
while human exertions may lawfully be used, 
1 Ay eee cing age eter tee eaeiggen dns |both to obtain the Divine blessings, and to 
an hae saniden the snniaana tela and| “°*Pe pane ae gene Sh Geeneene 
serpents hiss and dart along through the rank chesseter, the Covetian, whether his wind 
grass which grows among them. And owls|\"°Y eli ag. “yl A sewage pee tnie Bice 
sell ui: ” Wltanen 5 deen steele: Sanaa look through all secondary causes to the Great 
the three stupendous columns of the temple Rater of the Caner and Wil gas, tn ale- 

o : a soe | tive dispensations, the goodness as well as the 
of Cybele, which are still remaining at Sardis,| overeignty of God. ‘The mind that cannot 


 Tooked wands and sa the species of OW he ayatened to sense ofthe obligations i 
the ial al cae aides ts titi tastes under for the multitude of blessings received, 
rived from its note; and as it flits around the} ny be aroused from = eee by the 
desolate ruins emitting this doleful sound, it} ee eee a So 

ight almost seem to have been appointed to| * aery. ee a i Judg- 
a 7 f oF __| ments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
aoe to age the dirge of these) oath will learn righteousness.” 

After so many remarks on the desolation! The present is a time in which there has 
of ancient cities, it would be culpable in aj een a remarkable developinent of corruption, 
Christian to proceed with his task, without| both in principle and practice. And it is ear- 
adverting to the very solemn lessons which nestly to be desired, that the dispensations of 
these scenes are calculated to teach. When| Ye" ng wisdom may so humble the proud, so 
I stood amidst these ancient ruins, every| Sten the obdurate, and arouse the uncon- 
pedestal, stone, and fragment appeared to hous cerned, that the inhabitants of the world may 
a voice. A most impressive eloquence ad-| '"deed learn righteousness. 
dressed me from mouldering columns, falling 
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THE FRIEND, 











Extract of a Letter from Dublin. 


The following interesting extract is taken 
from a letter recently received from a friend in 
Ireland, and dated in the 5th month last : 


* Our late Yearly Meeting was held in this} * 


city at a period of considerable alarm, owing 
to the prevalence of the epidemic which has 
made such awful ravages in the East, and 
recently in many parts of Europe. We have 
not been visited with it to the same extent as 
many other places. It appeared to be at its 
height about the time of the Yearly Meeting ; 
the reported cases in the city being then up- 
wards of 100 daily ; and have since gradually 
diminished to about twenty or thirty, with a 
much smaller proportion of deaths, evidencing 
an abatement in its malignity, which is gene- 
rally found to precede its disappearance. The 
total number of cases hitherto reported in 
Dublin is about 3000, and deaths about 900 ;| 
the population estimated to be upwards of | 
200,000. It is cause of grateful acknowledg- | 
ment that Friends have been mercifully pre-| 
served. A few were discouraged from omm-| 
ing to town, but upon the whole, the attend-| 
ance was nearly, if not quite, as large as| 
usual, and I trust many of those who assem- 
bled had to acknowledge that they did not 
meet in vain. 

“ The phenomena attending this epidemic 
have been the subject of much speculation 
and scientific research. But 1 am not aware 
that much approach has been made towards 
the discovery of any natural causes. Its ori- 
gin, and the symptoms attending it, seem to 
baffle medical skill, and but little reliance 
can be placed on any mode of treatment 
adopted for its cure. It is true that medical 
aid, timely applied, does appear to alleviate, 
and in many cases to remove the disorder, 
but the mortality still exceeds most diseases 
hitherto known. Here, as in most places, | 
the poor, and especially those addicted to the 
frequent use of ardent spirits, have been| 
chiefly though not exclusively the sufferers, and 
regard it as eminently partaking of a divine 
visitation, designed to awaken us to a sense| 
of our dependence upon God, and to admonish 
us to repent, seeing that He who is omnipo- 
tent is ready to visit us with his judgments. 
But it is sorrowfully to be apprehended that 
too many, alas! are disposed to disregard} 
his gentle chastisements.”’ 





| 

The inefficacy which usually attends the| 
reading of the Bible, is not owing to any de-| 
fect in the sacred volume; but to the want of | 
serious attention, or of previous preparation 
in those who read, or hear. It would be 
beneficial to endeavour reverently to compose 
the mind, before any portion of Scripture is} 
read, or heard ; and when it is finished, to} 
allow time by a short pause, for devout medi 


tation and useful reflection. — Lindley Murray.| following statement, including the number o 


A firm trust in the assistance of an Almighty 
Being naturally produces patience, hope,| 
cheerfulness, and all other dispositions of mind, 
that alleviate those calamities which we are 
not able to remove. 


| which have been reported in each respectively, 
\It will be interesting to our friends in the 
‘country, and enable them in some measure to 
|correct exaggerated statements which there 
lis reason to believe have gone abroad, and 
\thus allay unnecessary apprehension. We 
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By letters recently received from England, 
| we are informed that the Yearly Meeting of| 
our brethren held in London in the 5th month) 
last, was as large as usual ; and, onthe whole, 
a favoured season. Our friend, Charles Os- 
born, who embarked from New York on the; 
8th of 4th month, arrived in time to attend) 


may add the remark of an acquaintance, 
whose knowledge of persons in the city and 
districts is extensive, (and which agrees with 


‘our own observation,) to this effect—that of 


the whole number of cholera cases reported, 
he could not enumerate above four or five, 
with whom he had even a speaking acquaint- 


the sittings of this annual solemnity. John) #"C€- ; 
Wilbur, of Rhode Island, who has been for, _. Population. Cases. 
some months engaged ina religious visit to} City, ’ tet — 
Friends in Great Britain, also attended, as*well | N. Liberties, 28.872 = 
as Stephen Grellet and Christopher Healy,| Kensington, 13.394 39 
from our own Yearly Meeting. | Southwark, 10.202 125 

Several important subjects were brought up| Moyamensing, 6.822 go 
for consideration, and referred to the attention Other Districts, 23 
of the meeting for sufferings, and a committee per 4 





- 


from the several quarterly meetings who are 
to convene in the 10th month next. The 
business of the meeting was transacted in much 
harmony and brotherly condescension, and the 
meetings held for divine worship were deemed | 
seasons of solemnity and favour. 


ELLWOOD’S SACRED HISTORY. 

Those Friends who, in these times of scep- 
ticism and infidelity, feel inclined to promote 
the circulation of so valuable a work as Sacred 
History, by Thomas Ellwood, among the 
members of our Society, and especially among 
the youth, and serious inquirers of every de- 
scription, will do well, soon, to improve the 

It is expected the “Infant school,’’ No. a | oPpeeest 
St. James street, under the care of * The! The third volume is already published, and 
School Association of women Friends,” will; may be had of Daniel Cooledge, No. 111, 
be re-opened on the 27th inst. Much care has! Nassau street, New York, (the publisher); of 
been taken to provide the school with the ne-| Nathan Kite, Philadelphia; Enoch Breed, 
cessary apparatus for combining pleasure and| Providence, R.1.; and of Isaac Bassett & 
instruction in the tuition of the pupils, and Son, Lynn, Mass. at 80 cents when ten or 
their progress in learning has been satisfactory! More Copies are taken. The other volumes 
to the Association. " | will follow, it is contemplated, when this is 
Philadelphia, 8th month 18, 1832. | disposed of. “Ellwood’s Sacred History is 
—_ ithe only commentary or exposition gn the 
Philadelphia Board of Health's Report, in- eee + fitng aa 7 ~ aoe 
cluding City and Liberties. | jen s, and is too valuable to need com- 

| mendation. 


‘ 
T ao Qc } f $ ay < 5 i . ‘ 
. 11, noon, New cases, 126—Deaths, 33 | Also may be had at the same place, “ Some 
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12, Bs: 110— do. 3] |account of the persecutions and sufferings of 
13. a 130— do. 49 | the people called Quakers exemplified, &c. to 
14, do. 11I— do. 37 | Which are added Epistles and Essays of W. 
15, de. 98s! ie, | Penn, C. Marshall, W. Mott, T. Shilletoe,” 
16, do. 94— do. 30 |\&¢- Price 34 cents. 

17, do. 90— do. 26 





a Marriep, at Friends’ meeting in Pine street, on 
Report of the Board of Health of N. York. | fourth day, the Ist inst., Joun Dickinson to Many Ep- 
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sill y i ) 4 » @ ° = © . 
Aug. 10.—New cases, 97—Deaths, 26 ,on fifth day, the 9th inst., at Friends’ meeting- 








11 . 76 33 house in Burlington, N. J., Wittiam Suorwe tt, jun. 
12 ‘ 67 93 merchant, of New York, to Exeanor, daughter of 
13 é 105 93 Reay King, deceased. 

9 . Diep, at New York, on the 4th inst., in the 72d 
14 . 42 15 | - Ph H om E >> 

ioe of | year of her age, Hannan Eppy, widow of the late 
15 . fo <0 , 'homas Eddy, a valuable elder of the Society of 
16 ; 79 26 | Friends. 





, on fifth day, the 9th inst., Desoran Dawes, of 
this city, aged 75 years. 

A friend has handed us for insertion the| , on the evening of the 9th inst., Racuer, wife 
f| of Jonathan Tyson, in the 56th year of her age. The 


| sweet solemnity of her departure confirm her survi- 


reported cases of cholera which have OCCUT-| ving friends and relatives in the persuasion that an 


red (in private practice) in this city and ad-| admission has been granted her into the realms of 
joining districts, from 8th month 8th to 15th, | peace. 


both inclusive. The first column contains| 
the amount of population in the city and dis- 
tricts, separately stated ; against which, in the 
second column, is placed the number of cases| 
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